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NEEDLE WORK S UGGES TIONS. 




DRAWING-ROOM scrap-basket in 
gilt wicker is decorated with a loose 
drapery of sapphire blue plush put 
on scarf-wise and knotted at one 
side, the ends finished with pompon 
tassels of colored silks. Upon the 
broadest portion of the bias forming 
the scarf is worked an applique of 
brick-red and old-gold satin, outlined 
with gold twist. The edges of the 
scarf are finished with pipings of satin in the two shades and 
with a line of gold. This very elegant little model is sent from a 
well-known house in Paris, and may easily be imitated. The 
basket is shaped like a ginger-jar, and the knotted drapery is 
secured above one of the ring handles, at each .side. The mouth 
of the basket may be finished by interlacing a lattice-work of col- 
ored silks and gold twist, and if desired a lining of brick-red 
.satin may be supplied, though the shape of the basket renders this 
unimportant. 

Another bit of Parisian prettiness is an easel for photographs, 
made of peacock-blue plush. The top is draped with a purse- 
.shaped piece of embroidered plush of the same shade, held by a 
cord and tassels repeating the tints used in the embroidery, which 
is executed in silks and gold thread with an occasioned iridescent 
bead. This easel may be also made to sei-ve for holding a treasured 
cup and saucer, as well as for a background to some particularly 
valued photograph, framed perchance in a setting of Rhine pebbles. 
A revival of work known in France in the time of Francis I. is 
a very rich embroidery of gold thread upon kid, the kid surface 
being painted before embroidering. The patterns, when finished, 
are cut out and applied to plush, with extremely rich effect. An- 
other mode of embroidering on kid is with silks heavily twisted, 
part of the design being carried out with a fine silken cord twisted 
with gold thread. For the back of a blotter, a cigar-case, or a 
card case, this is especially appropriate. 

More serviceable than the time-honored tidy, which is forever 
unpinned, and, as often as not, carried off bodily by the departing 
visitor when rising from the chair it was intended to adorn, are the 
fitted chair-backs now much used in England. These may be 
made of linen, of pongee, or of thin woollen stuff embroidered. 
If of linen, they are prettiest when made with bands of drawn 
work, alternating with outline embroidery in delicate shades of 
color. They are finished with loops, or with button-holes, through 
which colored ribbons are drawn to fasten them in place upon 
the chair. 

A superb chair covering has just been embroidered to accompany 
an antique Spanish chair of carved wood. The design represents 
the laurel leaves and star blossoms so often found in the old em- 
broideries of Spain, and is carried out in white silk and gold thread 
upon rich ruby velvet. The stitch used is satin-stitch, with couch- 
ing-stitch where the gold thread is inserted. 

The same skilful worker has most cleverly adapted a conven- 
tional design, taken from an old Persian vase in glazed pottery, 
to the purpose of a border for table-cover and curtain-tops. The 
ground is dark blue cloth with appliques of cream-white cloth, 
and cloth of gold, which in places her brush has tinted with a 
copper hue. Floss silks, ruby, brown, blue, and cream, are em- 
ployed with gold thread to work various portions of the design, 
and small iridescent beads, together with French knots, are used to 
fill and point the branching tips of this lovely Persian border. 

The cover for an ottoman in gilded wood may be worked on 
cream satin with small "powdered" 
bouquets of roses and forget-me-nots 
in silks, the foliage in arrasene. This 
is a suggestion of old-time embroidery 
which will be found both easy and 
effective. 

One of the new "Old Colony" 
chairs in stained oak, now so much in 
vogue, has been cushioned in chau- 
dron colored plush, with "powdered " 
groups of mallow flowers convention- 
ally tinted in various shades of yellow. 
Knots of ribbon in the two shades 
secure the cushions at back and seat. 

Wicker chairs, as much as ever in 
fashion both abroad and in our own 
country, may have a variety of devices 
embroidered upon the plush cushions 
necessary to make them the luxurious 

resting-places they are found to be when thus equipped. One of 
these has cushions of crushed-strawberry plush, worked with a 
spray of turquoise blue flowers with green and brown foliage, 
which seems to have been dropped upon the shoulder-rest. 

A Vienna bent-wood chair, with high oval back, was made 
ornamental by adding cushions of dark-red mohair plush, em- 
broidered with small conventional stars " powdered " over the 
ground. 

One sees now at the leading houses for the sale of upholstery 
materials, chair-backs and seats in cross-stitch tapestry, low in 
tone and quaint in device, which are the product of machinery in 



that birthplace of household ornament, Paris. This seems to 
forecast a period — indeed it has already come — when people will 
draw out from their forgotten hiding places those pieces of cross- 
stitch wool work, taken from their chairs and footstools a few 
years ago, when the wave of Kensington crewel-work first broke 
over us. This revival, we must earnestly hope, will not include 
any of the monstrous designs of Berhn pattern-sellers, even now 
to be seen dangling disconsolately upon Hnes, in the recesses of 
Sixth Avenue shops, while mutely appealing to purchasers by the 
extremely limited amount of the price ticketed upon them. The 
impossible roses and lilies, the puffed-up cats and poodles, the 




MOTIVE FOR EMBROIDERY FROM AN OLD TAPESTRY, 

Vaticans and the Melrose Abbeys in cross-stitch, on which our aunts 
and mothers wore out their patience and their eye-sight, are con- 
signed to perpetual limbo by modern taste. But I have found 
recently some bands and borders worked in Paris, to be filled in 
by the purchaser, as delicate in coloring and as good in design as 
one could.ask to have. The prices fixed for them, with all the 
silks included, are moderate, in comparison with those set upon a 
crash tidy or coarse linen tea-cloth, begun in filoselle at any one 
of the fashionable repositories for the sale of art needlework. 
Such a band, inserted horizontally between widths of dark rich 
velvet for a portiere, or employed as a border for a plush curtain, 



One of the most artistic pieces of work I have examined, is 
one difficult to describe without illustration. It is a fire-screen in 
cream satin executed in the old Saxon embroidery, of which speci- 
mens are to be seen at the South Kensington Museum. The de- 
sign of coventional flowers and foliage is first traced upon the 
satin ; the petals of the blossoms are then worked in diaper with 
gold thread, that is, a sort of net-work, caught down with stitches 
of red silk, where the threads cross. Various other old laid- 
work stitches are used in the foliage, including arrow-heads, stars, 
and dots to fill up the design. The stem is made by two lines of 
gold thread couched down with red silk, and filled up by a line of 
stitches, resembling darning, down the centre. All of the design 
is finally outlined in gold thread couched with red silk, and the 
screen is mounted in gilded wood, 

A species of seventeenth century embroidery somewhat resem- 
bles this, where the design is worked in silk of one color only, the 
stem and leaves darned in, and the petals worked in herring- 
bone feather stitch, the centres of the flowers being in point-lace 
stitches, or else in French knots. The leaves are worked in close 
satin-stitch, thus affording to the embroiderer a delightful variety 
in methods, which only those who have known what it is to un- 
dertake a long wearisome task in one style of embroidery can 
justly appreciate. 

The Society of Decorative Art has brought to perfection a 
variety of embroideries upon thin textiles, ranging from bolting- 
cloth and linen cambric, to cheese-cloth and pongee. A tidy of 
linen cambric edged with lace, has a border of large outlined 
flowers in purple pink, the lines of shading being indicated by faint 
traceries of darned work. The foliage is treated after the same 
method in brownish green filo-floss, and the ground is darned in 
with pale-gold colored silk. 

A table scarf of fine pongee heis a border executed in the same 
manner, varying the tints used, and the edge is finished by a rav- 
elled-out fringe of the pongee, which makes a beautiful finish. 
The dead-leaf green of the outlined foliage is chosen for the tint 
of a soft India silk used in lining the scarf. 

Small pillow cases for use with silken pillows upon a couch, are 
made of linen cambric or of shirting linen, with drawn work 
borders and " powderings " of tiny flowers worked in silk, with a 
frill of lace surrounding the whole. Pincushion covers are simi- 
larly worked in flowers to match the coloring of the room for 
which they are intended, and small fringed doilies on diaphanous 
stuffs are so fine and delicate as to seem embroidered by the fingers 
of Titania. Constance Cary Harrison. 
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At the Woman's Exchange is a scarf toilet-cover of pongee 
which is so effectively decorated and at so little cost of time and 
trouble that it may well serve as a suggestion for a number of 
other articles. The band is marked off by a few lines of drawn 
work. The design, drawn on the pongee, is of daffodils and 
their foliage. It is outlined in button-hole stitch with silk of the 
same color, and has the details of the flower marked in the same 
manner. This design is carefully cut from the cloth, although 
not disconnected from the top, and is brought out by inserting 
behind a strip of crimson plush. This treatment would do well 
for portieres of ^cru momie cloth. The design could be very 
bold— rushes and marshmallows, trumpet vines, the pumpkin 
blossom, tulips, or any plant which offers large leaves easily de- 
fined and single blossoms. This could be button-holed in crewels 
or heavy floss silk, and the inten^ening cloth cut away. The 
labor itself would be comparatively 
small compared with the results at- 
tained. This is simply one sugges- 
tion \ but every needle-woman will 
think of numerous other uses to which 
it can be put. 

Handsome bands for appliqu^ work 
are made of the thin dcru flannels 
used for dresses. The most appro- 
priate designs are bold scrolls. These 
are heavily button-holed with crewels 
of the same or slightly varying tint. 
The decoration inside of the scrolls 
and the details are worked out in 
feather stitch and point-Russe stitch 



DESIGN FOR A BORDER FROM AN OLD TAPESTRY. 



is always elegant, and it is decidedly more appropriate for drawing- 
room furniture than the endless variety of linen and crash work, 
which makes a parlor now-a-days look, as somebody has said, "as 
if the family wash had been hung out there to dry !" 

A table-cover for a small writing stand is made of gray cloth, 
the ends cut into Vandykes, a spray of embroidery in shaded gray 
silks being carried to ever>' point. A similar spray adorns the top, 
and a cord having gray, and gold, and crimson introduced, sur- 
rounds the Vandykes, with a tassel upon each point to correspond. 
This cover, it will be understood, is in the scarf fashion, fitting 
closely to the top of the table, and hanging at each side, 



in gay-colored silks. These are after- 
ward cut out and applied to a differ- 
ent colored ground. The materials 
are so simple and inexpensive, and the 
ornamentation may be made so artistic, that it is well worth seeing 
what can be done with this method of ornamentation. 

The annual exodus to Europe has introduced as a thoughtful 
tribute to the physical comfort of those who go abroad in ships a 
swinging head-rest, which hangs on the steamer chair. This is 
crescent-shaped, of wool or satin, the former being preferred as 
less annoying to the ear. It is of whatever hue suits the com- 
plexion best, and is gayl/ embroidered in flowers. The most 
frequent design is wild flowers wreathed about the ornamental 
letters which make " Lean on Me." The seams are finished with 
cord, and the cushion is stuffed in the most luxurious manner. 



